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12 Energy of the Peace Principle. 

From these figures, we think, may be drawn conclusions of no small weight. 
It appears that we entered upon the business of war this time last year, with 
the idea that seventeen millions, upon the war estimate generally, would suf- 
fice for the ends in view ; that these seventeen were made twenty-seven 
before the twelvemonth was out ; and that now, though at this time last year 
the first division of our expeditionary army had but just left England, the 
amount is already raised to thirty-seven. If we look a little more closely* at 
the sums above given, we shall see that the charges for the army and ord- 
nance have in each case been more than doubled, — that the cost of the navy 
has been increased by almost fifty per cent, and that a new charge — viz : 
that for the transport service — has acquired an independent form, with di- 
mensions almost equal to those of the whole naval estimates two or three 
years ago. Altogether we shall certainly not be likely to exaggerate the 
case, if we set the total expenditure upon the war estimates for 1855-'6 at 
forty millions — in other words, at something like two-thirds of the entire 
revenue of the State. 

These are formidable figures ; and the people of England may certainly be 
excused for becoming uneasy as to the probable result. The English Gov- 
ernment cannot afford to increase much further the taxation of her subjects. 
The times are not favorable for such experiments on popular endurance. 
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ENERGY OF THE PEACE PRINCIPLE. 

The Power of Christianity is a character seldom ascribed to it by the 
world, or even by religious teachers. It is regarded as gentle, kind, unre- 
sisting, moderating, enduring, but never as animating, assailing, triumphing. 
But men love power. The admiration of active energy is an element of the 
human mind. From the infant that first stretches its little limbs in the en- , 
joyment of conscious control of them, to the hoary-headed octogenarian who 
delights in the memory of former labor or prowess ; all exult in the imagin- 
ation of active, resistless energy, and view with cold contempt a life of patient 
endurance or unproductive apathy. And this is right; but how strange is it 
that not only the unreflecting, but the wise and the great have attributed 
this character of energy only to conquests over physical nature, and have 
overlooked the greater power of religion, or moral influence, over the more 
unyielding mind ! The consolations which divine goodness offers to sorrow- 
ing hearts, are regarded with far less wonder than the lightning that blasts a 
forest in an instant. 

War, then, is admired, not for its malfeasence, not for its depravity, but for 
its alleged energy, and this energy is often falsely ascribed to men in 
whom it falls short of that exhibited by those whose names are unknown to 
fame. The youthful student of hislory glows with ardor, as he sees the proud 
Alexander dashing with undaunted valor into hosts of foes, and putting to 
flight unnumbered multitudes with the determined prowess of a few; 
but he turns quickly the page which records his abject slavery to the fasci- 
nation of the courtezan and the wine-cup. Napoleon is indeed great in 
skill, and great in resolution, before embattled armies ; yet is he the slave of 
his own anger, and shrinks in moral cowardice from the pen of a woman. 

Bodies have been tortured or destroyed, but resolute minds have never 
been conquered by physical power. Our eyes turn back to the martyr-age, 
and we see multitudes of every condition, even of the tender sex, whose 
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spirits, inspired by christian faith, have defied all the physical force of Kome, 
and, leaving their mangled bodies to their persecutors, have exulted in a 
glorious triumph over their futile rage. The energy of endurance was su- 
perior to that of malignity. 

But there is a moral power which can subdue the mind. We are taught 
this lesson by Christ. We are taught it anew by the names of Howard, 
Wilberforce, De 1' Epee, Worcester and Channing. They teach us — Oh, 
why cannot the great and powerful learn it — that kindness is the true eon- 
querer of enemies, and the truest development of real and greater power. 
It is a conquering power over self ; for "better is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city." It is a double conquest over enemies, for it obliter- 
ates them as foes, and gains them as friends. It is a conquest over the 
malignant sentiments of the world, winning it by example and silent influence 
to the dominion of love. It is a conflict of a greater moral energy, a victory 
more thorough and beneficent, a triumph more glorious and enduring, than 
laying the villages of an empire in ashes, desolating the fairest fields of the 
globe, and crushing myriads on myriads of human bodies under the iron in- 
struments of war. — Communications to the " Christian Citizen.'' 



The following fact will show (among many others) that death and rob- 
ery are averted more by benevolence than by resistance. 

THE PIRATE. 

A SKETCH BY THE CAPTAIN. 

Eighteen years ago, the ship I commanded was dancing over the waves, 
on a mission of mercy. Laden by generous contributions of a New Eng- 
land city, she was bound to the Cape de Verds with bread for the famine- 
stricken and dying. Brighter skies never gladened the sailor's heart, than 
those which were bent over us ; pleasanter gales never filled the sails of the 
sea-journeyer than those which sped us to the haven where we should be ; 
"and now may God have the ship in his holy keeping," the prayer which 
concluded the old English bill of landing, was heard and granted, we felt, 
who stood on the deck of the stout craft, whose errand it was to succor the 
destitute. 

We were all in high spirits, forward in the forecastle, and aft in the 
cabin. Sailors, who are often so hungry, liable at any moment to be put on 
short allowance, and compelled at times to fast entirely, know better than 
the landsmen how to pity those whom famine threatens. Jack has ready 
sympathy for the man who has no biscuit in his locker. 

It was'now the fourteenth day out — just in the first gray of the morning, 
that the mate aroused me with the startling intelligence that a suspicious ves- 
sel was in sight. With the first ray of light, the vigilant officer had de- 
scried her, and she was near as to be made out with a glass. I was on deck 
in an instant. 

The first glance at the stranger almost dispelled the fear that the mate's 
alarm had occasioned. 

" Why, Mr. Larkin," I said, laughing as I spoke, "there's nothing suspi- 
cious in that lubberly looking craft. She is a Portuguese brigantine — she 
can't sail." 



